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Address  of  Mr.  Henry  Bentley ,  before  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives ,  upon  the  consideration  of  a  hill  entitled , 
‘CLi  M requiring  all  Telegraphic ,  Telephonic  and 
Electric  Light  Companies  in  all  cities  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or 
more ,  to  place  their  wires  under  ground f  delivered 
at  Harrisburg ,  Thursday ,  February  24,  1885. 


Me.  Chairman'  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  : — It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  your  pa¬ 
tience  is  deserving  of  great  praise ;  and  I  will  take  but 
little  time.  I  am  sure  you  must  be  weary. 

With  regard  to  this  matter  of  underground  wires, 
upon  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  this  even¬ 
ing,  there  has  been  a  great  extent  of  ground  gone  over 
and  I  will  endeavor  not  to  trespass  upon  the  territory 
which  other  people  have  so  well  covered,  I  think.  But 
in  entering  upon  it,  it  is  probably  well  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  Avhich  is  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature  at  this  time,  that  it  is  one  of  those  important 
things  which  come  before  communities  from  time  to 
time,  which  has  evidently  thus  far  not  received  that  con¬ 
sideration  which  its  importance  demands,  in  my  opinion. 
If  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  that  there  are  sixteen  cities 
in  this  Commonwealth  which  will  be  affected  by  the  bill, 
and  in  which  business  (provided  the  said  bill  becomes  a 
law)  will  most  surely  be  very  greatly  interfered  with  to 
the  disadvantage  of  hundreds  of  stockholders,  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  stocks,  provided  in  some 
instances  it  is  not  entirely  destroyed  or  rendered  value- 


less  by  said  passage,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
taken  with  very  great  care  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

With  regard  to  this  matter  which  was  alluded  to  a 
short  time  since  by  one  Or  two  gentlemen,  with  reference 
to  publications  in  some  newspapers, — and  I  have  very 
great  respect  for  the  newspapers,  because  it  was  in  news¬ 
paper  life  that  I  first  earned  my  daily  bread.  .  I  make 
very  great  allowance  for  the  young  men  in  the  profession. 
Sometimes  their  zeal  outruns  their  judgment.  Some¬ 
times,  I  suppose,  they  are  misled.  They  do  not  quite 
get  the  run  of  the  subject,  and  thereby  they  create  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  New  York  Tribune  not  long 
since  was  one  of  the  vehicles  through  which  the  public 
was  misinformed,  undoubtedly  by  a  reporter  misunder¬ 
standing  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Professor 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone.  Here  is  a  telegram 
gram  from  Professor  Bell,  dated  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
February  19,  with  reference  to  the  publication  in  the 
Tribune  of  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  tele¬ 
phone  wires  would  work  underground  equally  well  with 
those  overhead,  or  something  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Bell 
says  that  the  interview  with  him  published  in  the  New 

York  Tribune ,  does  not  correctly  give  his  views  regard  - 

■  .  ©  © 

ing  underground  telephone  wires. 

Again,  asking  for  a  little  fuller  statement,  he  says: 

“Chicago,  Illinois,  February  20,  1885.  I  telegraphed 
you  from  Wisconsin  that  the  report  published  in  the 
Yew  York  Tribune  misconstrued  my  views  relating  to 
underground  wires.  I  simply  gave  the  reporter  my 
views  concerning  what  I  hoped  would  be  accomplished 
in  the  future,  and  spoke  of  the  great  practical  difficulty 
in  the  wav  of  laving  wire  underground  at  present  and  the 

J  J  O  O  I 

certainty  that  anv  such  svstem  would  increase  the  cost 
of  the  telephone  to  the  public.  The  statement  that  I 
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urged  the  companies  to  lay  their  wires  underground  was 
a  pure  invention  of  the  fertile  mind  of  the  reporter.  The 
moment  I  saw  the  report  I  telegraphed  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company  that  it  was  all  wrong.  My 
address  for  some  days  will  be  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.” 

Mr.  Palmer.  Has  that  statement  been  referred  to 
here  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  do  not  see  the  application. 

Mr.  Bentley.  Mr.  Ker  was  about  to  make  some 
explanation  with  regard  to  it  when  I  told  him  that  I  had 
a  couple  of  telegrams  here  that  I  would  read.  This 
matter  came  up  from  the  various  reports  and  statements 
which  were  read  from  newspapers  by  one  or  two  of  the 
gentlemeu  day  before  yesterday  and  to-day.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  read  some  extracts  from  newspapers  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.  There  were  some  general  newspaper  statements 
made;  and  I  read  these  as  referring  to  one  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  were  in  newspapers  which  were  very  likely 
to  he  misleading. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Company  with  regard  to  some  un- 
underground  matters.  He  says: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  18th  inst.  I 
would  refer  you  for  the  information  which  you  desire  in 
extenso  to  my  papers  upon  cables  read  before  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Cincinnati  meetings  of  the  National  Tele¬ 
phone  Exchange  Association. 

“Answering  your  questions  categorically:  With  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions  we  use  the  Patterson  lead  cable, 
with  the  exception  of  two  150  wire  cables,  each  cable 
containing’  100  conductors.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
length  of  each  cable  without  more  delay  and  expense 
than  is  worth  while,  but  can  state  that  we  are  using 
about  twenty  aerial  cables,  the  shortest  400,  the  longest 
2,100  feet  in  length.  The  average  length  of  the  cables 


is  about  1,000  feet.  We  are  using  one  underground 
cable,  twenty  conductors  (Callender’s  “Betite”),  about 
800  feet  long.  The  aerial  cables  are  strung  for  the  most 
part  over  the  tops  of  the  buildings.  As  they  radiate  in 
different  directions  from  our  central  offices,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  connect  central  offices  together,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  conductors  passing  through  three  or 
four  lengths  of  cable  are  connected  together  on  the 
switchboard,  making  an  aggregate  length  of  over  6,000 
feet. 

“We  find  that  there  is  more  ‘cross  talk"  the  more  cable 
there  is  in  circuit,  but  as  in  almost  every  case  cable 
wires  are  connected  to  ordinary  air  lines,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  much  ‘cross  talk'  is  due  to  the  cable. 
We  notice  some  retardation  or  deadening  of  the  volume 
of  sound,  which  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  cable  in  circuit.  Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  Fay, 
Genera  l  Ma n  ager. 

Now,  as  regards  the  making  of  underground  cables, 
without  taking  your  time  in  reading  some  more  of  these 
communications,  I  would  say  right  here  that  there  is  no 
question  at  all  but  what  we  can  work  telephone  cables 
coniaining  fifty  to  one  hundred  wires  for  a  distance 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  insulated  as  they  are 
in  the  cables  all  over  the  country,  whioh  have  been  al¬ 
luded  to.  I  refer  to  either  aerial  cables  or  underground 
cables.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  particular 
diffei  •once  as  regards  that,  as  long  as  they  are  encased 
in  lead.  Now,  the  Philadelphia  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  have  erected  this  last  year  nearly  four  miles  of 
aerial  cables.  They  vary  in  length  from  two  thousand 
feet  to  one  which  is  about  fifty-four,  or  fifty-five,  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length.  This  largest  one  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  working  wires.  We  use  out  of  these  one  hundred 
conductors  about  fifty,  about  one-half,  perhaps  forty- 
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five  or  fifty — the  other  wires  we  have  to  throw  away. 
In  other  words  we  have  to  ground  them  to  get  rid  of 
the  cross-talk.  When  we  increase  the  length  of  these 
cables  we  find  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  our  subscribers. 
We  have  difficulty  in  making  collections  and  there  are 
constant  complaints.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
if  we  could  insulate  those  wires  sufficiently  and  make 
the  conductors  large  enough  we  could  work  a  greater 
distance.  There  are  a  great  many  miles  of  cable  con¬ 
ductors  used,  as  we  have  heard  from  different  people 
here,  but  we  find  that  none  of  them,  or  not  more  than 
one  or  two  of  them,  are  more  than  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  particularly  if  they  are  used  for 
telephone  purposes.  Now,  if  you  increase  the  number 
of  conductors  in  one  of  these  cables  of  course  you  pro¬ 
duce  instantly  what  is  known  as  retardation  and  the 
other  difficulties  which  have  been  alluded  to  here  to  day. 

The  telephone  is  a  more  sensitive  instrument  than  the 
telegraph.  If  you  wish  to  put  a  cable  under  ground  or 
suspend  it  bunched  you  must  get  up  to  ten  or  twelve 
wires;  and  no  telephone  company  could  ever  expect  to 
transact  any  kind  of  a  profitable  business  on  a  cable 
with  only  ten  or  a  dozen  wires.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  have  a  large  number.  They  must  have  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  wires  together,  other¬ 
wise  the  expense  woidd  be  beyond  all  propriety.  It 
would  not  do  to  consider  it  at  all. 

Now  we  will  go  back  to  another  feature  of  this  thing. 
We  will  take  up  the  telegraph  as  it  is  used  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  stock  reports.  I  am  the  president  of  a 
telegraph  company  and  of  a  telephone  company,  and  a 
director  in  several  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
and  have  quite  a  little  interest  scattered  about  among 
them  in  one  way  and  another,  which  has  grown  through 


a  long  series  of  years — since*  185o — which  ante-dates 
several  of  you  here.  Now  as  regards  stock  reporting 
in  the  cities  Of  course,  most  of  that  business  is  done 
in  cities  having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  01*  more. 
We  cannot  think  for  one  moment  of  using  any  method 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  or  seen  in  the  distribution  of 
those  stock  reports  because  of  the  necessity  of  making 
such  rapid  breaks  in  the  rotation  of  those  type  wheels, 
where  we  use  type  printing — The  Printing  Telegraph 
Company.  The  breaks  are  so  rapid  that  the  wire  will 
not  discharge  the  current.  There  is  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in  alluded  to  as  retardation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  many  cities  in  Pennsylvania  is 
that  in  use  in? 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  suppose  it  is  used  in  two  cities, — 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  possibly  in  some  others. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  a  very  limited  number  of 
wires? 

Mr.  Bentley.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of 
wires.  Now  if  that  department  of  my  company - 

Mr.  McGowan".  Is  your  company  the  Printing  Ma¬ 
chine  Telegraph  Company? 

Mr.  Bentley.  No,  that  is  the  Pittsburgh  Company. 

Mr.  McGowan.  The  Local  Telegraph  Company  ? 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  that  is  our  company.  It  is  like 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Those  are  the  companies  doing  that  business,  and  there 
is  now  recently  started  another  company  in  Philadelphia 
doing  a  similar  business.  We  charge  our  wires  with 
dynamic  force.  We  use  a  dynamo  for  that  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  large  amount  of 
energy  to  drive  those  type  wheels  around  with  great 
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rapidity  and  give  the  necessary  reports  which  we  are 
compelled  to  give, — all  the  purchases  of  grain,  bread 
stuffs,  provision  and  oil  reports,  financial  news  and  the 
stock  reports  of  the  New  York  Stock  Market  and  of  the 
London  and  Paris  markets  and  the  provision  reports 
from  Europe,  as  wrell  as  the  transactions  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Stock  Exchange.  If  we  were  to  undertake  to  work 
those  wires  as  we  did  some  years  ago,  with  the  ordinary 
galvanic  battery,  and  with  a  light  current,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  accommodate  those  brokers  ; 
we  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  business.  The  very 
moment  that  we  would  undertake  to  bunch  those  wires 
in  a  cable  we  should  certainly  fail,  because  we  would 
have  to  diminish  our  speed  so  very  much  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  wires  to  discharge  the  current. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  District  Telegraph  Company. 
That  is  a  very  useful  company. 

Mr.  McEllroy.  What  printer  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Bentley.  We  use  the  Edison  universal  prin¬ 
ter;  and  we  also  use  what  is  called  the - printer. 

Mr.  McEllroy.  We  have  used  that  printer  with 
an  underground  circuit. 

Mr,  Bentley.  But  it  is  the  accumulation  of  the 
great  number  of  wires  on  circuits  that  we  have.  We 
would  be  obliged  to  bunch  these  wires. 

Mr,  Metzger  (to  Mr.  Bentley).  How  many  instru¬ 
ments  have  you  on  one  circuit  for  instance  ? 

Mr,  Bentley.  Well,  I  suppose  we  work  on  some 
of  these  circuits  twenty  instruments  and  more. 

Mr.  Metzger  (to  Mr.  McEllroy).  How  many  in¬ 
struments  did  you  have  on  your  circuit  ? 

Mr.  McEllroy.  I  could  hardly  answer  that.  It 
was  not  one  of  our  circuits  ;  it  was  a  Western  Union 
circuit  which  I  used  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Bentley.  They  would  not  have  twenty  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  whole  of  Washington  city. 

Mr.  McGowan.  Well  you  would  not  be  required 
to  bunch  twenty  wires  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bentley.  Well  we  have  a  good  many  more 
than  twenty  wires.  We  must  go  out  of  our  office  and  go 
all  along  Third  street  and  Chestnut  street.  It  would 
he  impossible  for  us  to  put  up  a  large  amount  of  cables, 
as  that  would  not  compensate  us.  As  to  running  dy¬ 
namic  currents  on  bunched  wires,  it  certainly  would  be 
ruinous  to  us.  We  should  have  to  be  constantly  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  cables  and  removing  the  conductors. 

Mr.  Faunce.  Would  not  an  aerial  cable,  as  you 
term  it,  operate  underground  the  same  as  overhead? 

Mr.  Bentley.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  But  while  I  am  on  this 
subject — here  is  a  communication  from  the  City  and 
Suburban  Telegraph  Association  of  Cincinnati,  signed 
by  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Stone: 

“  Replying  to  yours  of  the  18th  asking  for  information 
concerning  cables  in  use  in  my  department,  I  beg  to  say, 
we  are  using  The  Western  Electric  Patterson  Cable, 
fifty  conductors,  22  gage.  We  have  about  twelve 
thousand  (12,000)  feet  in  use  (all  aerial )  in  lengths  of 
from  fifty  to  two  thousand  feet. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  cables 
two  thousand  feet  long,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
working  them  ;  but  when  we  get  beyond  that  then  comes 
our  difficult}",  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  our  telephone 
subscribers  satisfaction.  They  decline  to  pay  their  bills, 
they  protest  against  them.  They  send  us  postal  cards  by 
the  dozen  and  complain  of  the  cross  talk,  because  they 
think  the  wires  are  crossed. 

Mr.  Faunce.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  wires? 
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Mr.  Bentley.  T  shall  allude  to  that  directly;  but 
we  might  overcome  that  in  a  certain  measure  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  our  conductors  and  by  covering  them 
much  heavier,  but  whiff  would  be  the  result?  Here  we 
have,  for  instance,  in  that  cable  50  conductors  which  we 
manage  to  work  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  When  we  begin 
to  work  those  cables  as  much  as  3,000  feet  or  more  then 
we  are  bothered  with  cross  talk,  the  possibility  of  one 
person  hearing  what  another  says. 

As  I  said,  we  put  up  last  year  17,000  feet  of  cable. 
We  have  oun  wires  all  on  poles.  Last  summer  we  gave 
Mr.  Brooks  an  order  and  he  erected  a  50  conductor 
cable  from  Fourth  street  to  1111  Chestnut  street,  which 
is  4,300  feet  by  actual  measurement.  He  did  that  in 
the  forepart  of  last  summer,  and  agreed,  of  course,  if  it 
did  not  work  satisfactorily  to  the  various  experts  who 
were  to  be  called,  he  would  remove  it.  He  left  it  there 
and  had  experts  come,  and  made  all  the  tests  that  he 
wanted  to,  and  early  in  the  winter  he  removed  the  cable, 
acknowledging  that  it  was  unsatisfactory.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  this  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
wooden  box,  precisely  the  same.  ~No  electrician  will 
differ  with  me.  Mr.  Brooks  took  it  away  and  admitted 
that  it  was  a  failure. 

FTo1 w  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Stone: 

“With  all  the  conductors  connected  we  experience 
little  or  no  trouble  from  induction  or  cross  talk;  but  find 
it  impossible  to  work  where  there  are  not  more  than  ten 
conductors  connected  in  a  fifty  conductor  cable.  T  have 
decided  that  hereafter  I  will  use  fifty  conductors  18 
guage,  and  expect  better  results  than  obtained  from  22 
guage.  We  have  made  no  underground  experiments, 
and  don’t  propose  to,  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
underground  wires  for  telephone  purposes  can  be  made 
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practicable.  T  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  any  further 
information  you  may  desire. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“  Geo.  UT.  Stone, 

“  General  Manager .” 


Then  I  have  a  number  of  other  communications  which 
I  will  not  take  your  time  to  read,  because  I  think  your 
patience  is  becoming  exhausted, — and  you  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  patience, — but  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
the  cost,  while  it  is  a  very  important  element  in  this 
matter,  is  not  the  most  important.  It  is  because  I  claim 
that  in  the  various  companies  that  I  am  identified  with, — 
telegraph  and  telephone, — that  we  cannot  transact  our 
business  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  with  any  known 
system  of  cable  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  to-day. 
What  we  may  know  to-morrow  or  some  other  day,  next 
week  or  next  year,  I  cannot  speak  of.  We  have  ex¬ 
pended  this  year  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  something 
over  $20,000.00  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  different 
methods  of  cabling,  and  we  are  just  in  that  position  to¬ 
day,  gentlemen.  We  are  not  able  to  work  any  more 
than  I  have  told  you,  nor  any  greater  distance.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with  us,  because  most 
clearly  if  we  knew  of  any  method  by  which  we  could 
satisfy  the  public  by  removing  the  wires  from  off*  the 
poles,  we  should  be  delighted  to  do  so,  most  especially 
if  we  thought  it  would  cost  us  less  for  maintenance  and 
satisfy  the  public  better.  If  we  found  the  cost  increased 
ten,  or  fifteen  or  twenty  or  forty  per  cent.,  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  increased  expenditure  we  should  have  to 
ask  our  subscribers  to  pay. 

Mr.  McGowan.  How  many  wires  had  you  down 
after  the  storm  in  J anuary  ? 

Mr.  Bentley.  We  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
or  24th  of  January,  about  seven  hundred  wires  down. 
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Mr.  McGowan.  Are  they  all  up  now  ? 

Mr.  Bentley.  They  are  nearly  all  up  now.  They 
are  not  quite  all  up,  because  since  that  we  have  had  two 
other  bad  storms.  That  was  a  storm  that  will  be  ever 
memorable,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  experienced 
in  these  parts.  It  destroyed  about  half  of  our  business, 
that  is,  half  of  our  lines.  So  great  an  expense  as  that 
was  to  us  certainly  we  would  desire  to  avoid  if  we  had 
any  method  by  which  we  could  avoid  it.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  while  the  matter  of  expense  is  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  it  is  not  so  unimpor  tant  that  we 
are  not  making  every  effort  to  overcome  it. 

Now,  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  has  been  quoted  with 
reference  to  the  law  which  was  passed  in  New  York. 
He  says  in  his  annual  message : 

“The  Underground  Telegraph  law,  so  called,  of  last 
session,  has  been  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  city. 
Its  only  known  effects  thus  far,  excepting  a  slight  ex¬ 
periment  with  underground  wires  by  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  in  the  neighborhood  of  City  Hall,  have  been  to 
prevent  them  from  securing  $5,000  worth  of  telephone 
service  per  annum  free  of  cost,  and  to  prevent,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances,  the  extension  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph 
system.  The  effect  of  the  law  is  wholly  negative.  It 
does  not  provide  a  single  positive  direction  or  method  as 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  which  it  enjoins.  I 
am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  Brooklyn  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  its  provisions  unless  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Legislature  it  can  be  made  a  practical  measure." 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  District  Telegraph.  As  I 
said  a  little  while  ago,  that  is  a  very  useful  institution 
in  Philadelphia,  while  it  has  not  been  very  profitable. 
By  the  use  of  the  District  Telegraph  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  in  that  city  are  able  to  sit  in  their 
dwelling  houses  and  call  for  a  messenger  boy  or  police, 
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or  for  fire  service.  The  telegraph  companies,  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio,  the  Bankers  and  Merchants,  and  the 
Western  Union,  are  all  running  call  circuits  into  every 
place  of  business  and  into  dwelling  houses,  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  private  individual  need  not  carry  his 
message  to  the  office  ;  all  he  is  obliged  to  do  is  to  touch 
a  little  button,  and  in  a  short  time  a  boy  comes,  takes 
his  message  from  his  hand  and  carries  it  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  it  is  sent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  his  bill 
is  sent  to  him  and  the  money  is  paid.  What  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  a  system  like  that  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  your  attention,  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  invested  in  that  corporation  by  various 
stockholders,  large  numbers  of  whom,  of  course,  would 
lose  their  money  if  this  law  were  enforced.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  business  done  by  the  com¬ 
pany  would  prer  ent  their  going  hither  and  thither  in  the 
miscellaneous  manner  in  which  they  are  obliged  to,  with 
any  known  underground  system.  It  would  simply 
wipe  out  the  whole  district  telegraph  system  of  these 
large  cities,  absolutely.  So  much  for  that. 

^ow  with  reference  to  England.  A  great  deal  of 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  what  has  been  done  in  Great 
Britain,  and  upon  what  is  said  by  English  Electricians. 
There  is  nobody  who  has  a  higher  opinion  of  Mr.  Preeoe 
and  of  Sir  William  Thompson  than  I  have,  but  there  is 
such  a  disparity  between  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentlemen  here.  Mr.  Preece  spent  a  good  portion  of* 
two  days  with  me  when  he  was  here  at  the  Electrical 
Exhibition.  He  informed  me,  when  I  asked  him  with 
regard  to  the  telephone  service  in  London,  that  it  was 
something  that  did  not  come  under  his  direction  and  lie 
was  not  able  to  speak  of  it.  He  said  he  could  only  tell 
me  this  that  in  so  far  as  the  government  lines  were  con- 
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cerned  they  are  limited  in  London ;  that  they  used  un¬ 
derground,  four  conductors.  They  only  have  four  con¬ 
ductors  in  a  small  pipe  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
inside  diameter  The  have  no  other  telephones  that  the 
government  uses,  underground.  The  telephone  system 
of  London  is  mostly  worked  in  metallic  circuits  as  has 
been  stated  here. 

Mr.  Faunce.  As  the  population  of  Philadelphia  in¬ 
creases  and  the  business  increases  will  it  not  be  physi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  place  the  telephone  wires  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  am  willing 
to  concede  that.  We  have  expended  in  Philadelphia 
over  $20,000  to  find  some  way  to  put  our  wires  in 
smaller  compass — in  cables  underground,  or  in  some 
way.  We  make  the  experiments  on  poles  because  it 
costs  less,  and  we  know  if  they  will  work  satisfactorily 
on  poles  they  will  work  the  same  underground.  If  we 
want  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  mile  of  cable  with 
fifty  conductors  in  it,  the  cost  would  be  much  less  to 
make  the  experiment  on  the  poles.  It  is,  of  course,  ad¬ 
visable  to  do  so,  instead  of  spending  money  to  put  it 
under  ground,  and  then  find  that  it  has  failed  us.  If  we 
work  it  satisfactorily  on  poles  we  know  we  can  bury  it. 
But  the  difficulty  from  cross  talk  is  so  great  that  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  method  that  is  at  all 
satisfactory. 

]STow,  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Brooks  experiments.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  matter,  and  I 
would  not  for  anything  speak  unkindly  of  him,  because 
he  is  entitled  to  very  great  credit  and  consideration  for 
the  efforts  he  has  made  in  behalf  of  underground  tele¬ 
graphy,  although  I  deny  up  to  this  very  minute  that  he 
has  any  system  by  which  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
conduct  our  business  satisfactorily  to  the  public. 
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Comparison  lias  been  made  here  between  London  and 
some  cities  in  this  country,  and  between  this  country 

%j  7  %J 

and  Great  Britain.  When  you  come  to  consider  that 
the  Yew  England  States  alone,  together  with  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  cover  as  much  territory  as  all  of  Great 
Britain,  you  see  how  utterly  insignificant  telegraphing 
and  telephoning  become  there,  how  they  sink  into  in¬ 
significance;  really  how  short  their  length  circuits  must 
be.  If  we  were  required  to  work  only  from  New  York 
to  the  farthest  point  in  New  England,  that  is  as  far  as 
you  can  work  in  Great  Britain.  Look  how  utterly  in¬ 
significant  in  comparison  to  this  country.  It  cannot  be 
considered  for  one  moment.  Here  we  are  required  to 
work  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  Texas 
and  Havana,  and  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  if  you  will 
consider  for  one  moment — that  is  called  sometimes  a 
small  provincial  city,  but  it  is  a  very  respectable  city — 
we  have  within  its  limits  about  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  telegraph  stations  which  are  open  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  public  scattered  all  over  the 
city.  They  are  maintained  foi*  the  convenience  of  all 
the  trades,  occupations  and  professions  which  ramify 
such  a  great  city  as  Philadelphia.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  this  bill  ?  What  would  become  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  stations  there  are  now  scattered 
all  over  the  city?  How  many  of  them  would  be  left  ? 

Mr.  McGowan.  Get  their  wires  under  ground. 


Mr.  Bentley.  That  is  an  incredible  thing.  Of 
course  that  is  taken  as  it  was  spoken,  Mr.  McGowan,  as 
a  joke.  Mr.  Brooks  says, — and  I  desire  to  speak  very 
kindly  of  Mr.  Brooks,  because  he  is  a  gentleman  of  re¬ 
putation  in  this  business,  although  he  has  been  out  of  it 
many  years  now,  and  I  must  say  that  he  has  not  kept 
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pace  with  the  times.  Of  course  that  is  nothing  against 
him,  hut  he  does  not  know  what,  is  required  now.  He 
says : 

“In  the  year  1879  I  was  engaged  to  lay  underground 
wires  in  Belgium  and  France.  The  place  selected  by 
the  government  in  Belgium  was  in  the  city  of  Bruges. 
Bruges  has  about  50,000  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one 
telegraph  office,  and  that  is  at  the  railroad  station/ 7 

Show  me  a  city  in  the  United  States  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  5,000,  with  less  than  about  five  or  six  telegraph 
stations  in  it.  Here  is  the  city  of  Bruges  with  50,000 
population  and  it  has  but  one  telegraph  office. 

I  laid  a  cable  from  the  railway  station  on  the  line  of 
the  railway  towards  Ostend.  There  are  no  underground 
wires  in  Bruges  except  those  I  laid.  There  are  on  the 
average  5,000  English  people  in  Bruges.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  telegraph  office  and  business  of  Bruges, 
also  that  of  Trenton,  which  was  for  a  number  of  years 
under  my  direction.  The  government  of  Belgium  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  extend  wires  to  the  hotels  and 
business  centre  of  Bruges,  and  the  citizens  of  Bruges  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  railway  station  to  send  their  tele¬ 
grams,  farther  than  the  average  of  the  citizens  of  Tren¬ 
ton  would  have  to  go  were  they  obliged  to  hand  in  their 
messages  at  the  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
The  city  of  Ghent,  with  120,000  inhabitants,  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  space  that  Bruges,  has  but  one  tele¬ 
graph  station,  and  that  is  at  the  railway  station. 

It  has  been  assumed  here  that  all  the  wires  on  the 
Continent,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  are  underground  wire. 
That  is  what  you  gentlemen  have  been  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  what  you  have  heard  here.  Hear  this  : 

“  There  are  no  underground  wires  in  Ghent,  Antwerp. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Bentley.  This  was  in  1882 ;  and  he  keeps 
posted  on  all  these  things. 

Mr.  McGowan.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  he 
was  not  up  to  the  times  ? 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  say  he  keeps  posted  with  regard 
to  what  is  going  on  in  underground  telegraphy.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  not  been  engaged  in  the  telegraph  business 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  opportunities  that  he  has 
are  not  such  as  would  enable  him  to  keep  posted  on  the 
great  revolutions  that  have  been  made  in  our  business, 
and  I  want  to  be  careful  to  sav  here  that  this  is  said  out 
of  no  disrespect  whatever.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  who  do  not  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  yet  they 
are  very  excellent  men.  Still  a  man  is  obliged  to  keep 
posted  in  all  these  things  if  he  wants  to  put  his  words 
in  print. 

Vow.  Antwerp  is  a  very  respectable  city: 

“  Antwerp,  one  of  the  largest  commercial  centers  on 
the  continent,  has  but  one  telegraph  office  besides  that 
at  the  railway  station,  and  that  is  about  midway  between 
the  railway  station  and  the  business  center  of  the  city. 
Brussels,  a  still  larger  city,  has  but  one  telegraph  office 
besides  those  at  the  railway  stations,  and  the  principal 
telegraph  office  is  at  the  station  du  Vord.  A  much 
smaller  branch  office  is  established  on  the  hill  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  postoffice.  The  amount  of  underground 
cable  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp  is  comparatively  very 
small.  The  underground  cable  that  I  laid  in  France 
was  in  the  citv  of  Versailles,  and  that  is  the  only  under- 
ground  telegraph  in  that  city.  There  is  but  one  tele¬ 
graph  office  there  also,  and  that  is  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  railway  station.  This  office  is  in  the  Aye.  de  Paris, 
and  the  wires  are  carried  from  the  railway  on  poles 
standing  in  this  avenue.  There  are  very  few'  under¬ 
ground  wires  in  Paris;  the  ovheread  wdres  terminate  at 
the  different  railway  stations,  and  are  then  run  under 
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ground  to  the  Central  Telegraph  Bureau,  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle.  The  number  of  wires  in  the  sewers  are  sufficient 
to  continue  the  circuit  of  the  overhead  wires  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  station.  Nearly  all  the  telegraph  business  is  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  taken  to  the  Central  station 
by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes  and  by  this  same  means 
distributed  from  the  Central  station.  Similarly  the 
business  of  London  is  brought  to  the  city  as  far  as  the 
railway  stations,  and  is  then  conducted  under  ground 
by  means  of  gutta  percha  insulated  wires  to  the  Central 
station,  St.  Martin  Le  Grand.  The  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  city  of  London  is  carried  on  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  a  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  radiating  some 
two  miles  from  the  Central  station  in  St.  Martin  Le 
Grand,  which  is  near  London  center  as  it  existed  a  cen- 
rury  sinco.  But  the  center  of  population  at  the  present 
time  is  nearty  a  mile  westward  in  the  neighborhood  of 
p  Charing  Cross.  There  is  a  telegraph  office  in  the 
Strand,  opposite  Charing  Cross,  that  receives  and  de¬ 
livers  probably  as  large  a  business  as  any  other  branch 
office  in  the  city,  and  a  much  larger  amount  than  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  delivered  at  St.  Martin  Le  Grand.  In  this 
office  there  is  neither  wires  or  instruments;  the  entire 
business  is  transmitted  to  the  Central  station  by  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes,  and  also  received  from  the  Central  Station 
and  delivered  by  means  of  these  tubes.  Within  a  few 
yards  of  this  telegraph  station  is  the  Grand  Hotel,  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  Hotel,  Morley’s  Hotel,  the  Golden  Cross 
Plotel,  four  of  the  largest  hotels  in  London,  and  within 
the  same  radius  at  least  ten  other  hotels.  All  the  tele¬ 
graph  business  of  this  locality  is  received  and  distribu¬ 
ted  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  system,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  one  of  the  grandest,  or  the  greatest,  telegraph  centre 
in  the  world. 

“The  object  of  this  statement  is  to  show  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  underground  electrical  conductors  in  the  cities  of 
Europe  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed/’ 

That  I  wish  you  to  consider,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Brooks 
says  that  his  object  in  making  this  statement  is  to  show 
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that  the  number  of  underground  electrical  conductors  in 
the  cities  of  Europe  is  much  less  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed. 

Now,  to  get  along  rapidly, — it  has  been  said  that  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  other  compan¬ 
ies,  but  the  Western  Union  has  been  the  principal  one 
alluded  to,  that  they  could  go  underground,  but  they 
would  not.  Mr.  Brooks  says  here,  alluding  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company: 

“The  company  has  furnished  me  with  all  the  means 
and  facilities  that  I  desired,  and  in  every  way  placed  at 
my  hands  everything  necessary  to  a  speedy  and  success¬ 
ful  demonstration.” 

Now  he  says:  “So  far  concerning  the  Western  Union 
Te!egraph  Company.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  telephone 
system.  *  *  *  *  Four  years  since  there  was  scarcely 
any  overhead  wires  to  be  seen  in  European  cities,  but 
since  the  use  of  the  telephone  Antwerp  and  Brussels 
have  but  a  little  better  appearance  than  American  cities 
and  that  applies  to  London  and  almost  all  other  cities  in 
Europe.  The  people  complained  of  the  nuisance  there, 
and  wanted  the  government  to  interfere  or  stop  it,  but 
so  long  as  property  owners  will  allow  them  to  attach 
wires  to  their  buildings  these  telephone  companies  will 
thrive*  If  they  are  obliged  to  go  underground,  it  would 
result  in  a  prohibition  to  the  telephone  companies,  and  a 
most  serious  injury  to  the  business  of  the  public.  With 
regard  to  the  electric  light.  The  electric  conductor  is  so 
short,  and  the  dangers  attending  those'*" wires,  both  of 
life  and  property,  when  stretched  overhead,  are  so  great 
that  those  who  cannot  afford  to  place  those  conductors 
under  ground  had  better  use  gas.” 

Now  in  regard  to  certain  other  points,  here  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Preece.  Mr.  Preece  says,  in  the  ^Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers ,  Vol.  8,  1879, 
page  338: 
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“It  is  impossible,  with  sixty  wires  in  underground  pipes, 
to  speak  through  the  telephone,  the  inductive  effects 
being  so  great.” 

This  is  Mr.  Pi  *eece,  who  has  been  quoted  here.  The 
following  is  from  a  work  entitled  “  The  General  Tele¬ 
phone  System  of  the  German  Postal  and  Telegraphic 
Administration,”  by  C.  Grawinkel,  Imperial  Postofhce 
Commissioner,  Berlin,  page  134: 

“The  telephone  systems  of  Germany  make  use  of  over¬ 
head  wires  altogether.  The  reason  of  this  is,  in  the  first 
place  the  disproportionately  great  expenditure  required 
for  underground  wires,  and  the  great  difficulty  met  with 
in  their  introduction  into  the  terminal  station;  while  also 
in  cables  having  several  wires  the  action  of  induction 
will  produce  disturbances  in  the  operation  of  the  tele 
phone.  The  question  arises  whether  single  wire  cables 
in  tubes  could  be  used  in  order  to  avoid  these  induction 
effects.  But  there  still  remains  to  be  taken  into  account 
not  only  the  very  considerable  cost  of  the  system,  but 
also  the  fact  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of  will 
likewise  be  very  costlv. 

“For  this  reason  the  underground  telephone  system 
has  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  if  cables  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wires  are  to  be  used,  cannot  be  successfully  in 
troduced.” 

That  is  what  these  men  say.  To  shorten  it  as  much 
as  possible,  gentlemen,  I  bring  these  matters  before  you 
because  they  are  the  expressions  of  men  who  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  these  questions. 

Reference  was  made  here  to  sewers.  I  might  say 
with  reference  to  that  matter,  we  have  not,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  any  system  of  subways  or  sewers  that  we  can  place 
our  cables  or  lines  in.  Had  we  anything  like  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  do  this;  but  we  have 
not  got  them,  consequently  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  got. 
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I  will  now  close  by  stating  thct  in  my  opinion,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passes  this 
bill,  and  it  is  possible  to  enforce  the  same  upon  the  six¬ 
teen  cities  of  this  Commonwealth  of  10,000  inhabitants 
and  more,  you  will  see  such  a  disturbance  in  the  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone  and  electric  light  world  as  you  never 
yet  have  seen,  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  our 
being  able  to  meet  its  requirements  in  the  time  speci¬ 
fied.  If  a  long  period  of  time  were  given,  and  some  law 
should  be  passed — whatever  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  that  might  be — that  the  companies  inter¬ 
ested  should  make  all  necessary  efforts  to  find  these  im¬ 
proved  methods,  covering  a  period  of  years,  it  would  be 
a  different  thing  ;  but  to  undertake  to  enforce  such  a  bill 
in  one  year  in  these  sixteen  cities  with  all  the  number  of 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  the  telephone,  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  electric  light,  it  would  be  simply  impos¬ 
sible  and  absurd  beyond  all  mention.  It  could  not  be 
done, 

Mr.  Mackey.  Could  they  not,  without  very  much  in¬ 
convenience,  go  under  ground  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ? 

Mr.  Beytley.  They  could  not.  I  undertake  to  say 
that  if  we  were  to  hire  all  the  men  that  we  could  fiud  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  business 
and  commenced  to-morrow  morning  to  bury  our  wires 
by  any  or  all  the  methods  that  have  been  spoken  of  here 
to-night,  and  should  proceed  undisturbed  until  the  31st 
day  of  next  December,  we  could  not  begin  to  do  it  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone,  if  we  were  to  keep  at  it 
continually.  Admitting  that  the  systems  would,  and  I 
deny  that  they  will,  work.  If  you  go  back  to  telegraphy 
in  its  old  form,  with  the  use  of  small  batteries,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  current  could  be  transmitted  through  probably 
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quite  a  good  many  miles,  maybe  forty  or  fifty  miles,  but 
to  undertake  to  use  any  of  the  fast  methods  that  are  in 
use  now,  it  would  be  impossible,  and  they  would  have 
to  be  discarded,  and  consequently  you  would  see  a  rise 
in  ]3rices. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  could  decrease  your  expenses  by 
putting  down  more  wires. 

Mr.  Bentley.  That  might  do  very  well;  but  what 
would  it  cost  the  public?  Do  telegraph  people  carry  on 
the  telegraph  business  for  fun  or  for  glory?  They  try 
not  to.  We  talk  about  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  being  $80,000.  What  would 
it  be  then?  It  would  require  a  capital  of  several  times 
that,  of  many  times  that.  It  would  be  simply  the  crush¬ 
ing'  out  of  all  competition.  I  really  believe  that  if  I 
ever  said  a  truth  it  is  this,  that  there  would  be  only  one 
telegraph  company  left  if  that  bill  were  enforced,  and 
that  would  be  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
because  no  other  company  would  have  the  money  to 
withstand  it.  They  could  never  do  it. 

Mr.  Boyer.  Have  you  ever  calculated  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  a  sewer  ? 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  have  not.  When  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  appearing  before  city  councils  last  fall  I  said  that 
I  thought  whenever  cities,  particularly  of  the  size  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  or  an}^  city,  possibly,  of 
50,000  inhabitants,  if  they  would  build  sub-ways 
through  the  principal  streets,  such  as  have  been  shown 
you  in  an  illustration  within  a  day  or  two,  and  would 
rent  out  to  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  electric  light 
companies  the  privilege  of  going  through  those  sub¬ 
ways  and  suspending  their  cables,  that  would  afford  us 
a  ready  means  of  making  experiments  without  such  a 
great  expenditure  of  money  ourselves  to  prove  to  the 
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sible  or  not.  Of  course  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  the  companies  occupying  the  sub-way  could 
be  taxed  so  much  per  conductor  per  mile  in  my  opinion. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  system  devised  which 
will  be  equal  to  that  sub-way  system.  Mr.  Preeee  told 
me  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  know  the  cost,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  be  some  gentleman  here  who  may  have 
been  engaged  in  excavating  at  some  time  or  other  who 
would  know. 

Mr.  DeCamp.  I  went  over  the  figures  with  a  num 
ber  of  gentlemen  of  councils,  computing  the  er  st  of  a 
subway,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  six  feet  in  height, 
four  and  one-half  feet  or  five  feet  in  width,  which  would 
admit  gas  and  water  pipes  lying  in  the  bottom,  and  con¬ 
veniences  above  for  the  wires.  The  computation  was 
made  exclusive  of  interferences,  breaks,  man  holes,  <fcc., 
but  just  the  subway  was  estimated  by  one  gentleman  at 
$50,000,  and  by  another  at  $75,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  Bentley.  ISTow,  with  regard  to  the  insulation 
of  these  cables.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  found,  if  we 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  should 
it  become  a  law;  the  effect  would  be  with  us  in  Phila 
delphia  that  we  would  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  cancel 
our  subscription  list  outside  of  possibly  one-half  or  three 
fourth  of  a  mile  around.  The  telephone  service,  of 
course,  could  not  be  carried  on  outside  of  that.  Where 
we  could  put  cables  down  we  would  endeavor  to  do  it, 
of  course,  the  best  we  could,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  two  thousand  subscribers  which 
we  have  in  Philadelphia  would  be  obliged  to  go  without 
their  telephones.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever. 
It  is  simply  a  financial  problem  which  we  have  settled 
long  since  from  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  it.  So 
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far  as  regards  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  stations, 
they  would  be  reduced  to  possibly  twenty-five.  The 
Philadelphia  Local  Telegraph  Company  has  about  forty 
telegraph  stations  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Certainly, 
I  know,  as  president  of  that  company.  I  should  not  be 
warranted  in  keeping  possibly  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
these  stations  open.  If  such  a  thing  is  forced  upon  us, 
which  we  cannot  comply  with,  we  are  not  the  guilty 
parties.  You  must  not  look  upon  us ;  you  must  look 
to  the  people  who  make  your  laws.  That  is  all  there  is 
about  that.  We  endeivor  to  be  law-abiding  citizens. 
We  have  complied  with  the,  law  in  every  respect,  so  far 
as  we  found  that  we  ought  to  comply  in  justice  and 
consistency.  There^  were  legal  questions  raised  which 
we  thought  we  had  a  right  to  have  decided  as  to  whether 
it  was  proper  for  us  to  comply  with  certain  laws  or  not? 
and  we  sought  to  obtain  redress  for  our  grievances 
in  the  courts  of  law,  which  any  other  individual, 
if  he  thought  he  was  infringed  upon,  would  naturally 
do.  It  was  done  with  great  respect,  and  entirely  from 
a  legal  point  of  view.  We  endeavor  to  do  all  that  we 
can.  I  have  said  to  many  councilmen  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  that  we  are  willing  to  do  everything  that 
we  can,  and  to  comply  with  the  law;  but  if  you  pass  such 
a  law  that  we  cannot  comply  with,  do  not  consider  us 
guilty  of  disrespect  or  disobedience,  but  it  is  because 
we  cannot  do  it ;  and  if  you  do  try  to  enforce  this  law, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  out  of  the  business  for  the 
time  being. 


